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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH — ANTON  GREGOROWITCH  RUBINSTEIN. 


Born  at  W echwotynecz,  Bessarabia,  Russia,  Nov.  28,  1830. 
Died  at  Peterhof,  near  Petrograd,  Russia,  Nov.  20,  1894. 


NTON  GREGOROWITCH  RUBINSTEIN  was  born  at  Wecliwotynecz,  a  town  in  Russia  near 
the  Austrian  frontier.  He  inherited  Ins  musical  genius  from  his  mother  who  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  amateur  pianist ;  she  gave  her  son  pianoforte  lessons  until  the  family  moved  to 
Moscow.  Anton  could  not  have  been  very  old  when  his  father  established  his  pencil  factory 
,  W  that  Cltf  tov  lie  llad  already  studied  a  considerable  period  with  the  Moscow  teacher  Alex- 

ander  Idloing,  when  at  the  age  of  nine,  lie  made  his  first  public  appearance.  We  may  judge  of  his 
}  outhful  ability  by  the  fact  that  Ins  teacher  at  once  took  him  upon  a  concert  tour :  this  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1839. 


On  their  arrival  in  Paris,  Villoing  arranged  a  private  hearing  at  which  Liszt  was  present.  The 
Hungarian  pianist  advised  that  Rubinstein’s  musical  studies  be  pursued  under  Dehn  in  Berlin-  but 
tours  m  Holland  England  and  Scandinavia  intervened,  and  it  was  not  until  four  years  later  that  Anton 
and  Ins  brother  Nikolas  arrived  with  their  mother  in  the  Prussian  capital  as  music  students.  The  fa- 
ther  s  death,  m  1846,  made  it  necessary  for  Nikolas  and  his  mother  to  return  to  Moscow  while  Anton 
visited  \  lenna,  eventually  undertaking  a  Hungarian  tour  with  a  flutist  named  Heindl. 


The  revolutionary  outbreak  of  1848  caused  him  to  repatriate  himself;  he  made  Petrograd  his  home 
and  there  under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Helen  he  remained  a  number  of  years  compos¬ 
ing  and  otherwise  developing  himself  in  his  art.  In  1854  he  entered  upon  an  extended  tour  primarily 
tor  the  purpose  of  introducing  Ins  own  works  to  the  public,  and  incidentally  to  prove  that  he  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  matin  ed  from  the  prodigy  to  the  artist.  TV  lien  he  returned  to  Russia  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  tour  years  he  was  appointed  Court  Pianist  and  Conductor  to  the  Imperial  Court,  the  latter 
position  carrying  with  it  a  life  pension.  His  artistic  standing  and  his  influence  in  high  circles  made 
it  comparatively  easy  for  him  to  found  the  Imperial  Conservatory  at  Petrograd.  In  this  project  and 
in  t  le  Russian  Musical  Society,  of  which  he  was  also  the  founder,  he  took  an  active  interest  for  manv 
years. 


His  name  was  now  known  throughout  Europe;  his  fame  was  hardly  less  than  that  of  LLzt  His 
IVo  •  Pr.°fre®s  o™  the  continent  of  America— he  played  in  125  concerts  for  which  he  was  paid 
i  ,USr"1S  lnstoricaL  .So  §Teat  was  .Ins  popularity  in  America  that  he  was  later  offered  $125,000  for 
aa  }  i  6  conceits,  and  it  was  solely  his  dread  of  another  ocean  voyage  which  prevented  his  visitin0,  the 
United  States  a  second  time.  Prior  to  his  American  tour  he  held ‘the  directorship  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  and  Choral  Society  m  Vienna.  Indeed,  his  strong  personality  and  remarkable  genius  made 
tnm  a  world  figure  as  pianist,  conductor  and  composer. 

He  was  too  opposed  to  the  forward  movement  of  his  contemporaries  to  achieve  the  hiriiest  as  a 
creative  artist;  Ins  sympathies  were  too  far  removed  from  the  tendencies  of  his  time,  and  his  academic 
training  had  been  too  much  neglected  for  him  either  to  lead  the  romanticists  or  successfullv  imitate 
the  classicists.  His  method  of  work  was  casual;  he  was  too  lax  in  self-criticism  to  leave  art-works  of 
the  calibre  essential  to  even  comparative  permanency.  Impelled  by  an  ambition  out  of  proportion  to 
Ins  ability,  he  strove  m  his  temperamental  and  impatient  manner  to  amass  works  in  all  departments 
ot  composition.  Unfortunately,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this,  his  larger  compositions  are  moulder¬ 
ing  in  musical  libraries,  while  only  a  part  of  his  piano  works  and  songs  may  be  said  to  survive.  One  ex¬ 
ception  must  be  made  to  this  statement;  the  Ocean  Symphony  still  survives  by  right  of  its  superiority. 

Rubinstein  the  pianist  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  manifestations  the  musical 
woilcl  has  known.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  poet  and  technician,  an  artist  and  man  of  tremendous  in¬ 
dividuality  as  such  his  name  will  pass  down  the  vista  of  the  dawning  centuries. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  SPECIAL  SIGNS:  Every  measure  is  provided  with  a  number.  Noting  these 

numbers  in  the  music  the  student  can  easily  find  the  corre¬ 
sponding  references  in  the  text,  while  inversely,  in  reading  the  text,  he  can  at  once  locate  any  measure 
referred  to,  by  the  corresponding  measure  number  in  the  music. 

The  correct  use  of  the  pedal  is  indicated  by  Fed.  and  At  Ped.  the  pedal  should  be  pressed 
down  quickly,  but  noiselessly,  while  at  it  is  to  be  promptly  released.  It  should  be  observed  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  pedal  should  be  pressed  down  after  the  note  or  notes  to  be  prolonged  have  been  struck.  The 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  not  frequent.  The  editor  has  taken  special  pains  in  marking  the  pedaling 
with  the  utmost  precision  and  he  advises  the  student  to  follow  these  markings  closely.  Where  ifc  and 
Fed.  stand  close  together,  the  pedal  should  be  released  at  the  striking  of  the  key  and  be  immediately 
retaken  before  the  finger  has  left  the  key. 

The  soft  pedal  is  not  marked,  because  it  should  serve  as  a  means  of  coloring  rather  than  weak¬ 
ening  the  tone.  It  should  change  the  quality  of  the  tone  rather  than  the  quantity. 

FORM  AND  STRUCTURE:  The  composition  consists  of  seventy-one  measures  and  is  written  in  a 

compound  song-form.  The  first  subject  occupies  twelve  measures  (two 
sentences  of  six  measures  each)  and  is  followed  by  an  antithesis  occupying  an  equal  number  of  meas¬ 
ures.  Here  follows  a  repetition  of  the  first  subject  in  a  somewhat  broader  or  richer  setting,  with  a 
variant  in  the  left  hand  (octave  triplets).  These  triplets  change  now  into  sixteenth-note  quadruplets, 
after  which  the  antithesis  is  repeated,  likewise  enriched  by  the  same  additions  as  the  first  subject  re¬ 
ceived.  The  first  subject  now  returns  once  more,  accompanied  by  fanfare-like  groups  in  the  left  hand 
(sixteenth-note  octaves  in  the  measures  49,  50,  52,  53,  55,  56,  58,  59).  In  the  61st  measure  the  coda 
enters,  bringing  the  piece  to  a  sudden  ending  at  measure  71. 

THE  ESTHETIC  IDEA:  From  a  great  distance  there  come  soft,  slightly  plaintive  melodic  sounds, 

brought  nearer  as  by  a  gentle  zephyr  and  receding  again  into  the  distance. 
Later,  however,  the  procession  draws  nearer.  The  weight  of  its  proximity  grows  more  and  more  pal¬ 
pable.  Fanfares  are  sounding  riotously ;  the  procession  moves  toward  its  destination.  The  spectators 
press  upon  one  another;  people  rush  in  ever  growing  disorder.  A  great  dramatic  climax  is  reached, 
and  here— the  thread  is  snapped,  the  thread  of  the  musical  narrative. 

The  fundamental  character  is  epic  with  a  slight  touch  of  melancholy  which,  however,  is  supplanted 
toward  the  end  by  a  heroic-dramatic  mood.  This  becomes  more  tragical,  while  the  last  five  measures 
are  turbulent  and  stormy. 

INTERPRETATION :  All  indications  of  phrasing,  dynamic  shadings,  pedaling  and  kindred  matters 

should  be  closely  observed  and  carried  out.  This  will  greatly  aid  the  student 
in  gaining  a  proper  insight  into  the  spirit  and  structure  of  the  composition.  A  certain  amount  of  free¬ 
dom  in  the  rendition  of  the  piece  may  be  granted  to  the  student,  but  not  until  he  has  fully  complied 
with  the  annotations  given  here  and  has  assured  himself  of  a  punctiliously  exact  reading  of  the  notes. 

The  tempo  (about  J  =  92-104) — distinct  from  that  in  pieces  of  a  more  personal  character — ought 
to  be  strictly  maintained,  without  any  deviation  in  order  to  bring  out  the  regularity  of  the  march-like 
effect.  Nevertheless  the  beginning  should  be  played  with  an  extremely  delicate  touch,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  illusion  of  great  distance. 


With  the  appearance  of  what  may  pass  for  a  second  part  of  the  subject,  the  tone  may  become  more 
expressive,  especially  in  the  right  hand,  though  the  increase  of  tone  should  be  but  slight.  This  second 
part  grows  dynamically  from  measure  to  measure  until  the  forte  in  measure  22  appears,  and  from  this 
point — corresponding  to  the  steady  increase  of  tone  volume  in  measures  13  to  24 — the  tonal  power 
may  even  exceed  the  forte.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  crescendo  is  carried  to  the  very  end  of  m.  24  and 
that  the  return  of  the  first  part  should  be  soft  again,  so  as  to  produce  a  dynamic  surprise. 


The  triplet  octaves  in  the  left  hand  should  be  played  with  a  limp  wrist  (no  tension  whatsoever) ; 
the  same  applies  to  the  four  sixteenth-note  octaves. 
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With  m.  37  begins  the  crescendo  which  reaches  its  fortissimo  culmination  in  m.  49.  Having  ar¬ 
rived  at  this  fortissimo,  accompanied  by  trumpet-like  flourishes  in  the  left  hand,  the  treatment  should 
be  maintained  on  the  same  dynamic  level  until  m.  61.  The  D’s  (m.  60)  in  the  left-hand  part  marked 
with  an  accentuation  sign  (  >  )  should  be  well  emphasized,  as  they  forecast  the  coda,  entering  at  m.  61. 

"Here,  too,  this  D  should  be  the  predominating  note  of  the  G  minor  triad,  while  the  whole  climax  aims 
at  the  storming  octave  triplets  in  the  left  hand  which,  played  precipitately,  lead  to  the  two  concluding, 
heavy  chords.  Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that — with  the  exception  of  the  coda — the  third  and  fourth 
eighth -notes  in  the  first  and  second  measures  of  each  phrase  should  be  played  very  detached  (staccato). 


GLOSSARY" 


NAMES 

Ei  llachtarawan,  pronounced, 

Anton  Gregorowitch  Rubinstein,  “ 


Wechwotynecz, 

1 1 

Bessarabia, 

u 

Vi  lloing, 

«( 

Dehn, 

a 

Heindl, 

El  Dakh-ta-ra-van. 

An-ton  Gre-go-ro-vich  Roo-bin-shtlne. 
W  rkh-vo-te-netz. 

Bes-sa-ra-be-a. 

VU-lo-ing. 

Dane. 

Hin-dl. 


TERMS 

allegretto  con  moto, 
cresc.  (crescendo), 
rit.  (ritenuto), 
a  tempo, 
stringendo, 
forte, 
fortissimo, 
coda, 


al-le-gret-to  con  mo-to,  lively  with  movement, 
cre-shen-do,  increasing  in  tone, 
re-te-noo-to,  retarding  in  time, 
ah  tem-po,  in  time. 

stren-jen-do,  accelerating  the  time  with  an  increasing  of  the  tone. 
for  te,  loud,  strong. 

lor-tes-se-mo,  as  loud  and  strong  as  possible. 

co-dii,  a  short  section  at  the  close  of  a  composition  to  make  an  effec¬ 
tive  termination. 
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RECITATION  QUESTIONS. 


1.  In  what  year  was  Anton  Rubinstein  born? 
Ans. 


2.  With  whom  did  he  study  in  Moscow? 
A.ns.  ’ 


3.  (lice  a  short  sketch  of  his  career. 
Ans. 


4.  What  is  the  form  of  this  composition? 
Ans. 


5.  Designate  the  measures  where  the  first  subject  appears. 
Ans. 


6.  State  the  esthetic  idea. 
Ans. 


7.  How  should  the  triplet  octaves  in  the  left  hand  be  played? 
Ans. 


8.  Should  there  be  a  crescendo  in  measures  31-34? 
Ans. 


9.  How  should  the  third  and  fourth  eighth-notes  in  the  first  and  second  measures  of  each  phrase  be 
played  ? 

Ans, 


For  Teacher’s  Record 

Received  _ 

Grade  (on  Scale  100)  - 

feacher  _ _ , _ 


Class  No. 
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To  Music  Teachers  — You  have  in  your  hands  one  of  the  Annotated 
Compositions  of  the  Progressive  Series  of  Piano  Lessons.  YOU  are  the 
judge  of  its  merit! 

If  you  think  this  Composition  is  edited  in  a  manner  which  will  help  you  in 
your  teaching  and  help  your  pupils  in  their  studies,  you  will  find  the  entire 
Progressive  Series  a  remarkable  asset  in  your  teaching. 

The  whole  Progressive  Series  is  just  as  sound  pedagogically  and  musically 
as  the  Composition  which  you  have  in  your  hands.  The  same  editors  edited 
the  Progressive  Series  Lessons,  Studies,  and  Exercises,  and  the  same  earnest 
effort  has  been  devoted  to  the  entire  Series. 

Leopold  Godowsky,  Josef  Hofmann,  Emil  Sauer,  Edgar  Stillman  Kelly, 
Emerson  Whithorne,  Arthur  Edward  Johnstone — these  are  some  of  the  editors 
of  the  Progressive  Series.  Such  musical  authorities  are  admirably  fitted  to 
help  you  teach,  and  to  help  your  pupils  learn! 

Address  inquiries  to 

ART  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY 


Composition  Department, 


St.  Louis 


